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FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY  REPORT  FORESHADOWS 
MAJOR  FOREIGN  POLICY  DEBATE 

The  long-awaited  report  of  the  seventeen-member  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Policy  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Clarence  B.  Randall,  was 
released  January  23.  The  report  immediately  met  stiff 
Congressional  opposition.  It  recommended  some  cautious 
forward  steps  toward  liberalization  of  trade,  including  a 
three-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  and  tariff  cuts  of  5  per  cent  a  year  for  three  years  in 
return  for  foreign  concessions. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  recommended  granting  the 
President  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  unilaterally,  to  a 
maximum  figure  of  50%  of  the  value  of  the  article.  Finally, 
it  advised  simplification  and  revision  of  tariff  regulations 
and  schedules,  and  modification  of  some  of  the  other 
barriers  to  trade. 

Leading  Congressional  Members  Dissent 

Alfred  Friendly,  reporter  for  the  'Washington  Post, 
pointed  out  that  these  recommendations  fell  far  short  of 
earlier  and  more  thorough  recommendations  and  reports 
made  during  the  previous  Administration  in  studies  headed 
by  Rockefeller,  Paley,  Gray  and  Bell.  Nevertheless,  even 
these  modest  proposals  for  the  most  part  failed  to  win 
agreement  from  the  three  most  influential  Congressional 
members  of  the  Commission. 

These  members  of  Congress  on  the  Commission  were: 
Sen.  Eugene  Millikin  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee;  Rep.  Daniel  A.  Reed  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and 
Rep.  Richard  M.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  one-year 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  last  spring. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  was  David  J. 
McDonald,  President  of  the  CIO  Steelworkers.  He  advo¬ 
cated  more  liberal  trade  policies  at  many  points  than  the 


Commission  majority.  Mr.  McE)onald  called  for  more  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  technical  assistance,  proposed  maximum 
possible  reduction  of  tariff  barriers,  and  an  end  to  "Buy 
American’’  legislation  and  to  the  controversial  escape 
clause  and  peril  points  provisions.  Finally,  he  advocated 
Federal  aid  to  cushion  effects  of  tariff  changes  on  do¬ 
mestic  industries  and  workers. 

Commission  Recommendations 

Among  the  recommendations  which  the  Commission 
made,  with  varying  dissents,  were:  termination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  on  a  grant  basis  as  soon  as  possible;  repeal  of 
the  law  requiring  that  half  of  American  aid  goods  be  trans¬ 
ported  abroad  in  American  ships;  repeal  of  laws  requiring 
Federal  purchasers  to  buy  from  American  suppliers  unless 
there  is  a  very  large  price  differential. 

Further  recommendations  included  enactment  by  die 
Senate  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Bill,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  House;  authority  to  the  President  to  re¬ 
duce  tariff  rates  over  a  three-year  period  by  not  more  than 
half  of  the  rates  in  effect  on  January  1,  1945,  on  products 
not  now  being  imported  in  significant  volume;  retention  of 
the  peril  points  and  escape  clau.ses  of  the  present  law, 
with  the  provision  that  the  President  can  override  such 
findings  whenever  he  finds  that  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  requires  it. 

The  Commission  also  would  continue  to  guarantee 
certain  American  overseas  investments  against  expropri¬ 
ation  and  non-convertibility  and  add  a  new  guarantee 
against  risk  of  war,  revolution  and  insurrection. 

The  Commission  further  argued  that  high  fixed  price 
supports  on  farm  products  were  taking  American  farm 
goods  out  of  the  world  market,  and  inferred  diat  American 
agricultural  policy  should  be  revamped  so  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  in  such  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  economic  aims  of  the  United  States— its  aims  for 
increased  trade  and  a  raised  standard  of  living  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  throughout  the  world. 
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Technical  Assistance  and  Private  Investment 

The  Commission  recommended  that,  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  Congressional  appropriations,  choice  of  sound 
projects,  available  trained  technicians,  and  good  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  current  technical  cooperation  program  of  SI  18 
million  be  pressed  vigorously,  but  it  should  not  become  a 
"big  money"  program  nor  involve  capital  investments  by 
the  United  States  government. 

They  commended  the  U  N  Expanded  Technical  Assis¬ 
tance  Programme.  The  Commission  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  not  contribute  as  high  a  percentage 
as  the  60%  now  granted  to  finance  this  S21  million  U  N 
expenditure.  Primary  reliance,  the  report  stated,  must  be 
placed  on  private  investment  to  undertake  the  job  of 
assisting  in  economic  development  abroad. 

Trade  Key  Factor  in  World  Stability 

Some  House  members  immediately  spoke  sharply 
against  the  Commission  recommendations,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  coal,  oil,  pottery  and  mining  interests.  Yet  the 
Commission  expressed  its  overall  goal  that  "the  larger 
interests  of  all  our  people  must  at.  all  times  be  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  conduct." 

Foreign  trade  is  our  biggest  industry,  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  outweighs  sectional  or  special  interest. 
The  editors  of  this  Newsletter  are  inclined  to  believe, 
hov  •  ir-’^'efore  the  United  States  Congress  is  likely 
to  adopt  a  trade  and  tariff  policy  as  liberal  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  high  production  and  employment  in  this  country 
would  seem  to  require— more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  effects  that  tariff  changes  may  have  on  American  in¬ 
dustries  and  employment.  Should  not  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  consider  ways  to  cushion  those  changes  rather  than 
subsidize  whole  industries  or  areas  by  high  tariffs? 

Exclusive  of  military  aid,  amounting  to  J8.7  billion, 
the  United  States  in  the  8-year  period  from  1946  to  June 
1953  transferred  to  the  rest  of  the  world  through  gifts  and 
loans,  S33  billion,  exclusive  of  repayment,  of  goods  and 
services,  or  an  average  world  dollar  deficit  of  S4  billion 
a  year.  This  is  in  part  a  measure  of  the  economic  dis¬ 
ruption  brought  about  by  the  war,  and  the  difficulties 
countries  face  in  financing  their  imports,  when  they  are 
unable  to  pay  for  them  normally  by  their  own  exports. 

The  question  is  now,  how  far  trade,  investment,  and 
travel  expenditures  can  bring  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  financial  balance  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  sound  domestic  economy.  A  current  ex¬ 
penditure  abroad  of  about  S3  billion  for  military  purposes 
by  the  United  States  creates  the  impression  of  a  basic 
economic  improvement  in  Europe  which  has  not  yet  been 
truly  achieved. 

If  America  is  to  maintain  high  production  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  lessen  financial  aid  abroad,  world  trade,  in¬ 
cluding  American  imports,  will  have  to  increase  materially, 
and  countries  will  have  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles 
which  still  exist  to  the  movement  of  goods,  capital  and 
currencies.  That  is  the  basic  issue  to  be  decided,  and 
on"  its  intelligent  solution  hangs,  to  a  large  measure,  the 
economic  health  and  stability  of  the  world. 

(Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  January  23,  1954.  For 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Price  35<f  in 
coin.) 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  SURPLUS  FOOD? 

Storage  of  current  surplus  agricultural  commodities  no'f 

costs  the  taxpayers  #-,,0 

^  ^  S3 19  per  minute 

S460,000  per  day 

SI68  million  per  year 

December  16,  1953  total  goods  stored  were  worth  S2, 587.- 
000,000.  Another  S2.5  billion  is  loaned  to  farmers  fcr 
price  supports.  The  President  has  asked  that  the  borrov,  • 
ing  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be  in- 
increased  to  a  total  of  S8.5  billion. 

Current  Surpluses 

Taking  only  the  stocks  owned  by  the  CCC,  and  not 
including  the  loans,  you,  as  a  taxpayer,  were  part  owner 
of  the  following,  as  of  December  16,  1953: 


Commodity 

Quantities 

Cost  (Million 

Wheat 

440  mill.  bu. 

S  1,140 

Com 

338  mill.  bu. 

637 

Butter 

242  mill.  lb. 

169 

Cottonseed  oil 

957  mill.  lb. 

173 

Cheese 

222  mill.  Ib. 

102 

Wool 

96  mill.  lb. 

64 

Dried  Milk 

390,  mill.  Ib. 

72 

Cotton  linters 

909,000  bales 

54 

Cotton 

235,000  bales 

33 

Peanuts 

68  mill.  lb. 

8 

Other 

135 

S2,587 

The  1954  outlook  summary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  predicts  continued,  or  mounting,  surpluses  for 
the  next  crop  year  for  many  commodities.  As  post-war 
foreign  production  expands,  normal  foreign  exports  from 
the  U.S.  are  likely  to  show  a  downward  trend. 

Food  Should* Be  Eaten,  Not  Hoarded 

In  this  Newsletter,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  domestic  agricultural  policy  nor  price  supports, 
acreage  and  production  controls,  nor  the  problem  of  de¬ 
clining  farm  prices— important  as  these  questions  are— but 
with  the  responsibility  of  our  government  and  the  Congress 
to  see  that  these  surpluses  of  food  and  fibre,  once  acquir¬ 
ed,  are  utilized  to  feed  and  clothe  needy  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Senators  Morse,  Kilgore  and  others,  including  radio 
commentator  Frank  Edwards,  have  urged  that  these  sur¬ 
pluses  be  made  available  to  the  distressed  in  this  country'. 
Senator  Aiken,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  long  advocated  a  stamp  plan  for  distribution 
of  excess  agricultural  supplies  to  Americans  in  need. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  claim  of  those  in  want  abroad. 
Throughout  the  world,  an  estimated  500  million  persons  live 
at,  or  near,  starvation  levels.  The  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  estimates  that  about  6  out  of  10  of  the  human 
race  are  under-nourished  or  malnourished.  If  all  American 
surpluses  were  used  for  foreign  relief  it  should  still  only 
meet  a  fraction  of  the  need. 

The  President  asked  in  his  budget  message  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  1300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  commodities  used.  This  disposal  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products  would  be  designed  to  assist  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  economies  of  friendly  countries  and  otherwise  to 
contribute  to  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  U.S.  It 
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would  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  general  program  of 
f  economic  and  technical  development.  The  President 
stated  that  such  a  proposal  depends  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  domestic  agricultural  program  which  should  not  involve 
the  continued  accumulation  of  large  surpluses. 

Butter  and  Guns  —  Bread  and  Stones 

"Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 

bread,  will  give  him  a  stone?”  (Matthew  7:9)* 

There  is  an  unresolved  debate  going  on  in  government 
circles  regarding  the  present  enormous  and  growing  stocks 
^  of  butter,  and  whether  the  Russian  offer  of  50«^  a  pound  at 
shipside  for  44  million  pounds  of  surplus  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  This  is  5  cents  above  the  recent  average  world 
price  of  45  cents,  but  17  cents  below  the  price  at  which 
)  the  U.S.  Government  is  buying  butter.  The  law  requires 
that  the  CCC  offer  products  at  ‘the  purchase  price  plus 
handling  charges  (unless  there  is  danger  of  spoilage). 
However,  an  executive  order  could  release  surplus  goods 
for  sale  below  the  support  price,  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  unmanageable  stocks. 

The  United  States  has  given  away  nearly  19  billion 
worth  of  guns  and  military  supplies  since  the  war.  Would 
it  be  such  an  unacceptable  proposal,  therefore,  to  sell 
butter  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  at  a  price  which  would  in¬ 
sure  use  before  deterioration,  even  though  it  meant  some 
subsidy  to  American  dairy  producers? 

CARE  Proposals 

f  CARE  has  proposed  that  the  bulk  of  these  food  sur- 
f  pluses  be  disposed  of  abroad,  utilizing  the  money  which 
would  be  paid  for  storage  charges  to  pay  inland  freight  or 
^  other  distribution  charges.  Distribution  would  be  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  through  non-governmental  agencies 
such  as  CARE.  Governments  of  receiving  countries  would 
be  designed  to  serve  specific  groups  in  real  need.  Such 

■  transactions  should  not  reduce  normal  consumption  nor 
>  disrupt  normal  trade. 

I  Present  Legislative  Authority 

s  Under  Section  4l6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
-  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  available, 

s  free,  stored  food  commodities  "found  to  be  in  danger  of 

loss  through  deterioration  or  spoilage".  First  priority  is 
3  given  to  the  school  lunch  program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Federal,  state,  and  local  public  welfare 

•  organizations,  for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons;  second 
to  private  welfare  organizations  for  the  assistance  of 

^  needy  persons  within  the  United  States;  third,  to  private 

•  welfare  organizations  for  assistance  outside  the  United 
States. 

^  A  second  authorization  was  Public  Law  216,  passed  by 
^  the  Congress  in  1953*  which  gives  the  President  power  to 

"  make  available  surpluses  not  exceeding  $100  million  in 

“  value,  for  assistance  in  case  of  famine  or  other  urgent  re- 

'i  lief  requirements,  to  friendly  nations  or  to  friendly  peoples 

without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  government. 
^  This  act  expires  on  March  15,  1954.  The  Director  of 
^  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  has  been  dele- 
"  gated  the  authority  to  carry  out  this  legislation.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  only  about  |7  million  has  been  ear- 

■  marked  for  movement  so  far  under  this  law,  going  to 
°  Jordan,  Bolivia  and  Libya.  This  Act  applies  only  to 
^  famines  or  emergencies  and  not  to  situations  of  chronic 


hunger.  It  therefore  has  been  of  little  value  either  in 
feeding  people  or  moving  surpluses. 

The  third  legal  authority  for  the  use  of  surpluses 
overseas  is  contained  in  Section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of 
surplus  commodities  abroad  for  payment  in  the  currencies 
of  the  countries  involved. 

A  fourth  legislative  provision  is  in  Section  535,  Pub* 
lie  Law  400,  82nd  Congress,  for  refunding  ocean  freight 
to  private  agencies  for  commodity  shipments  overseas. 

Recommendations  for  Legislation  Now 

1.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  pass  the  Schoeppel 
Bill,  S.  2473,  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  This 

bill  authorizes  a  $500  million  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  surplus  commodities  and  their 
sale  for  non-dollar  currencies. 

This  bill  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  President 
to  use  the  overseas  facilities  of  private  agencies  like 
CARE  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  It 
should  also  be  amended  to  include  inter-governmental 
agencies  like  the  U  N  Children's  Fund,  the  U  N  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  the  U  N  Kore¬ 
an  Reconstruction  Agency,  and  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation.  It  should  be  clear  that  credits  acquired  under 
this  program  may  be  made  available  to  defray  services 
required  to  get  surplus  food  to  recipients  abroad. 

2.  That  Congress  extend  Public  Law  216,  the  Famine 
Relief  Act  of  1933,  which  expires  March  13,  for  at 

least  three  more  years,  and  authorize  up  to  S300  million 
to  be  used  for  moving  agricultural  commodities.  Further, 
that  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  be  directed  to  make  the  greatest  practicable  use  of 
the  services  of  private  and  inteigoverumental,  non-profit 
agencies  in  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

Finally,  if  this  bill  is  to  alleviate  situations  of 
serious  hunger,  it  should  be  broadened  to  include  more 
than  famine  relief  alone. 

3.  That  Congress  further  amend  Section  533  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1931  by  authorizing  the  appropriation 

of  not  to  exceed  $50  million  for  use  in  paying  ocean 
freight,  processing  and  administrative  charges,  or  inlatui 
freight,  where  such  charges  cannot  be  assumed  by 
recipient  countries.  Such  a  provision  should  apply  to 
any  of  the  authorizations  for  making  surplus  food  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  less  than  one  third  of  the  storage  charges 
for  a  year. 

Are  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  determined 
to  use  our  tremendous  surpluses  to  feed  hungry  people 
now,  without  exacting  political  concessions  in  return? 
Where  private  agencies  are  used  for  people-to-people 
distribution,  will  they  be  left  free  from  political  strings 
that  would  hamper  their  operations,  or  minimize  the 
valuable  influence  of  personal  and  politically  disinter¬ 
ested  concern?  The  above  legislative  recommendations 
by  CARE  (amended  to  include  international  organizations 
and  to  broaden  the  application  of  these  measures)  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  moving  many  of  these  surpluses, 
toward  creating  good  will  for  the  United  States,  and 
toward  feeding  our  needy  fellow  men. 
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L'  M  T  SHELVED 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  John  A. 
Hannah,  said  on  January  24th,  during  an  interview  on 
the  radio  program  "Youth  Wants  to  Know",  that  because 
of  the  pressure  for  men  to  meet  Selective  Service  require¬ 
ments  for  the  projected  size  of  the  military  establishment, 
numbering  about  2,800,000,  it  is  unlikely  that  UMT  could 
be  established  before  I960. 

Because  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  adminis¬ 
tration  and  Congressional  spokesmen,  UMT  appears  dead 
for  this  Congressional  session  —  not,  unfortunately, 
because  of  rejection  of  the  basic  idea,  but  because  of 
Administration  emphasis  on  military  conscription  for 
military  service  for  years  ahead. 

WORLD  DISARMAMENT  HEARINGS 

Efforts  are  continuing  on  the  part  of  the  FCNL  and 
•other  non-governmental  organizations  to  encourage  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  world  disarmament  resolution,  H. Con. Res. 
132,  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  So 
far  no  decision  has  been  announced,  nor  date  set  for 
such  hearings. 

U  N  CHARTER  REVBION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  U  N  Charter  as  signed  in 
1945,  there  is  to  be  a  general  review  of  the  Charter  not 
later  than  1955-  Accordingly,  the  first  session  of  the 
83rd  Congress  established  a  special  six-man  Subcommit¬ 
tee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin, 
to  consider  the  problems  and  questions  of  Charter 
revision. 

These  hearings  began  in  early  January, when  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  testified  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  No  definite  time-table  has  yet  been  announced  for 
general  public  hearings,  which  will  probably  be  held  at 
a  later  date,  perhaps  in  various  areas  of  the  country. 

Secretary  Dulles  told  the  Committee  that  the  State 
Department  was  not  prepared  at  this  point  to  make  specif¬ 
ic  proposals  for  revising  the  Charter.  It  was  his  belief, 
however,  that  several  general  questions  about  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  could  profitably 
be  raised.  Among  these  were  questions  about  universality 
of  membership;  the  provisions  for  voting  and  membership 
in  the  Security  Council;  the  possibility  of  weighted  voting 
in  the  General  Assembly;  and  the  problem  of  an  arms 
settlement,  and  the  development  of  an  atomic  pool  under 
U  N  auspices. 

MANY  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

In  addition  to  proposals  made  in  1953  fot  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  fair  committee  procedures  for  carrying  out  of 
investigations,  new  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  existing  situation.  Congressman  Frelinghuysen  has 
introduced  a  bill  recommending  the  formation  of  a  joint 
committee  on  investigations  to  replace  the  three  now 
operating  in  this  area.  In  addition,  the  Legislative  Rules 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  under  the 
Leadership  of  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  is  conducting 
hearings  to  determine  how  the  rights  of  witnesses  and 
private  persons  can  be  protected  in  the  course  of  Com¬ 


mittee  investigations.  It  is  likely  that  a  more  definitive 
bill  will  be  introduced  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  legalize  wiretapping  where  treason  or  sabotage 
is  suspected;  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
in  return  for  immunity  from  Federal  prosecution;  and  to 
make  it  a  criminal  act,  subject  to  forfeiture  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

PRESIDENT  SUBMITS  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  1955 

On  January  21,  President  Eisenhower  presented  a 
proposed  budget  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1955 
of  $65.9  billion.  Of  this,  |44.9  billion,  or  6B%,  would 
go  for  major  national  security  programs,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Mutual  Security  program, 
atomic  energy  and  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials.  In 
addition,  interest  on  the  national  debt  calls  for  |6.875 
billion,  and  veterans’  services  and  benefits  |4.2  billion. 

All  talk  of  a  balanced  budget  soon  has  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Receipts  are  estimated  at  |62  billion  wkh  a 
deficit  of  $3  billion  for  the  fiscal  year. 

While  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  budget  was 
increased  from  |2.2  to  12.425  billion,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  funds  for  contributions  to  26  international  organi¬ 
zations  was  decreased  from  |29.6  million  to  $28.4  rnillion, 
and  personnel  in  U.S.  missions  to  the  U  N  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  165  to  139*  I 

We  understand  that  while  funds  toward  the  adminis¬ 
trative  budget  of  the  U  N  High  Commissioner  for  Refu¬ 
gees  have  been  included,  no  funds  have  been  earmarked 
for  the  High  Commissioner’s  operating,  emergency  relief 
program  of  $1,084,000.  The  United  States  is  participating 
in  the  U  N  relief  program  in  Palestine  and  Korea.  How¬ 
ever,  by  appropriating  funds  for  the  High  Commissioner's 
operating  program,  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  falling  down  on  another 
international  obligation.  To  date,  the  United  States  has 
put  its  funds  and  its  faith  almost  wholly  in  its  own 
escapee  and  refugee  program,  which  is  accompanied  by 
too  many  political  overtones. 

The  budget  does  not  separate  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  funds,  so  there  is  no  way  to  judge 
whether  technical  assistance  is  to  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased.  $875  million  is  allocated  for  U.S.  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance,  and  $135  to  multilateral 
organizations,  presumably  to  U  N  programs  of  technical 
assistance  and  those  in  Palestine  and  Korea. 

MANY  THANKS 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
helped  with  the  Tenth  Anniversary  dinners,  and  who 
have  contributed  so  generously  to  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
Fund,  which  by  January  1  reached  just  over  $20,200.00 
in  cash  receipts. 

It  has  been  encouraging  also  to  receive  die  many, 
many  requests  for  extra  copies  of  the  October  Newsletter 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  membership  for  Communist  China 
in  the  U  N,  the  November  Newsletter  on  Congressional 
Appropriations,  the  December  Newsletter  on  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  and  the  address  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  on 
The  Bill  of  Rights  at  Home  and  Abroad,  enclosed  with 
th?  January  Newsletter. 
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1953  ANNUAL  REPORT 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

iESENTED  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
JANUARY  7,  1954 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
gislation  presents  in  this  Annual  Report 
partial  summary  of  activities  during  1953, 
rected  toward  international  peace,  and 
ward  furdiering  the  dignity  and  welfare  of 
[man  beings,  in  an  attempt  to  relate  the 
stimonies  and  the  religious  ideals  of  the 
iciety  of  Friends  to  the  decisions  made  by 
jngress. 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Friends  Committee  began  work  in 
)43,  widi  1953  marking  the  tenth  birthday. 
Tenth  Anniversary  Conference  was  held 
Washington  June  13-16,  at  the  Marjorie 
ebster  Junior  College,  attended  by  more 
an  one  hundred  people  who  came  from 
ghteen  yearly  meetings  and  as  many 
ates. 

During  the  autumn,  between  October  4 
nd  December  11,  twenty-one  Anniversary 
'inner  meetings  were  held,  as  far  west  as 
3wa  and  Minnesota,  with  evening  meetings 
eld  at  Bamesville  and  Salem,  in  Ohio, 
upreme  Court  Justice,  William  O.  Douglas, 
poke  to  a  capacity  audience  of  more  than 
200  people  at  the  Philadelphia  Anniversary 
)inner  on  "The  Bill  of  Rigjits  at  Home  and 
Ibroad,"  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
anuary  1954  Newsletter.  Senator  Herbert 
1.  Lehman  was  guest  speaker  at  the  New 
'ork  City  Dinner,  and  George  H.  Hallett, 
r.,  for  twenty  years  secretary  of  the  New 
i^ork  Citizens  Union,  reviewed  the  state 

(egislative  picture.  In  Baltimore,  the  guest 
peak^  was  W'arren  D.  Mullin. 


At  each  of  the  dinners,  Raymond  Wils 
summarized  some  highlights  of  the  pa 
decade.  This  summary,  *'The  FCNL  Yest« 
day  and  Tomorrow,”  will  be  mailed  with  th 
February  Newsletter.  Wilmer  Cooper  pr 
sented  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Fund,  whic 
is  to  make  possible  staff  expansion 
legislative  efforts  and  to  provide  great 
stability  and  outreach  for  the  Committe 
More  than  $23,000  of  the  projected  $25,00!; 
Special  Anniversary  Fund  had  been  con 
tributed  or  pledged  by  the  end  of  195 


THE  1953  LEGISLATIVE  YEAR 


Among  the  legislative  issues  on  whicileh 
the  FCNL  was  especially  active  in  195iiti 


disarmament 

recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscienc»i 
admitting  more  refugees 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  L 

technical  assistance  I, 

die  United  Nations  Children’s  Funff, 
use  of  royalties  from  underseas 

sources  for  aid  to  educatiorlf 


Ten  thousand  or  more  copies  of  die  News-  in 
letter  were  printed  each  month,  and  dierc 
have  been  many  requests  for  additional  f 
copies  of  the  ones  dealing  widi  pros  and  'e 
cons  of  the  United  Nations  membership  foi  o! 
Communist  China,  the  analysis  of  approprl-  “ 
ations,  and  die  issue  on  "Congress,  tht  n 
Executive  and  Civil  Liberties*” 


UNIVERSAL  ENFORCEABLE 
DISARMAMENT 


On  January  16*17,  1953  die  FCNL,  in  " 
cooperation  with  several  other  organizations,  = 
held  a  Workshop  on  World  Disarmament  in  > 
Washington,  D.C.  More  dian  150  delegates  v 
attended  from  50  organizations,  and  as  an 
outgrowdi  of  the  Workshop  a  continuation^ 
committee  was  appointed  with  E.  Raymondj 
Wilson  as  chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  ^ 
continuation  committee  was  to  cooperate 
in  setting  up  an  educational  committee  anc 
to  work  for  die  introduction  of  a  resolutiot 
in  Congress,  calling  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  stronger  initiative  in  the  field  o! 
international  disarmament. 


Senate  on  the  use  of  resources  of  oil,  gi 
and  sulphur  deposits  under  the  sea.  Gi 
gress  finally  vested  in  the  states  the  tit 
to  these  resources  out  to  the  histoi 
boundaries.  The  FCNL  has  cooperatt 
widi  educational,  farm,  labor  and  ch 
organizations  in  urging  that  income  fn 
such  undersea  royalties  be  used  to  hei 
equalize  educational  opportunities  at  tl 
primary,  secondary  and  collegiate  level 
with  the  greatest  possible  freedom  fro 
federal  and  military  control. 

On  July  30,  the  Senate  voted  45  to  4 
against  the  use  of  royalties  for  fedeti 
aid  to  education  from  the  resources  outsid 
the  historic  boundaries,  though  earlier  the 
had  passed  a  bill  including  an  "oil  fo 
education"  amendment.  In  hearings  befoi 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula 
Affairs  on  this  phase  of  the  questioi 
Samuel  R.  Levering,  a  vice-chairman  of  th 
FCNL,  presented  testimony  on  behalf  o 
the  Friends  Committee  on  February  20 
On  March  5,  Miriam  Levering  spoke  to  th 
same  question  in  hearings  before  a  sub 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  di 
Judiciary. 

SEMINARS  AND  CONFERENCES 

The  FCNL  continues  to  cooperate  ii 
furnishing  staff  leadership  in  seminars  fo 
high  school  and  college  students  in  Washing 
ton  sponsored  by  the  American  Friend 
Service  Committee.  Marcella  Rothman  o 
the  AFSC  has  directed  this  program  through 
out  1953.  During  the  calendar  year,  ther 
were  11  such  seminars,  averaging  abou 
30  students  each. 

Again  during  the  year  the  FCNL  joine 
with  other  Protestant  groups,  under  th( 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  o 
Churches,  in  holding  a  Churchmen's  Wash 
ington  Seminar  in  February,  attended  b; 
250  people.  Staff  members  participated  ii 
seminars  conducted  by  four  other  churc! 
groups,  and  participated  in  a  number  o 
conferences  in  and  out  of  Washington  during 
the  years. 
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STAFF 

The  staff  at  the  end  of  1953  included: 
E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive’  secretary 
with  special  responsibility  for  legislation 
and  liaison  with  odier  organizations;  Wilmer 
A.  Cooper,  associate  secretary,  and  Jeanette 
Hadley,  assistant  secretary,  who  are  in 
charge  of  promotion,  finance,  organization, 
and  relations  with  the  Society  of  Friends; 
Betty  Ann  Hershberger,  assistant  for  re¬ 
search  and  legislative  information;  Margaret 
E.  Jones,  assistant  secretary  and  reception¬ 
ist  in  charge  of  mail,  telephone,  and  general 
information  to  the  public;  Elizabeth  Terrell, 
secretary  to  the  executive  secretary;  Herbert 
G  Standing,  bookkeeper  and  accountant; 
Neil  D,  Haworth,  manager  of  printing  and 
mailing;  and  Beverly  Stanley  Wetherald,  in 
charge  of  finance  records  and  mailing  lists. 
Floyd  Voris  has  been  a  faithful  volunteer 
in  the  printing  and  mailing  room. 

Paul  I.  Miller,  Professor  of  History  at 
Hiram  College,  Ohio,  is  to  spend  his  sab¬ 
batical  semester  from  February  to  August 
1954  on  legislative  work  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 


FINANCES 

Total  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1953  —  including  contribu¬ 
tions,  literature,  and  receipts  from  confer¬ 
ences  —  was  152,926.41.  Expenditures  — 
including  allowance  for  depreciation  —  were 
$56,571.14.  The  balance  and  current  assets 
on  September  30  totaled  $4,663.35.  Of  the 
total  income,  contributions  from  non-Friends 
reached  $8,850.40- 

E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive  secretary 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
104  C  Street,  N.E. 

Washington  2,  D.  C. 
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recognition  for  previous  Civilian  Public 
Service  was  given  to  conscientious  ob-^ 
jectors  under  this  draft.  The  FCNL  was 
active  dirou^out  in  work  done  on  this  bill. 

The  FCNL  was  particularly  concerned 
about  the  oath  of  naturalization  in  proposed 
legislation  for  revision  of  die  McCatran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act,  and  worked  to  obtain 
an  oath  vdiich  would  not  violate  the  con¬ 
science  of  any  immigrant  conscientiously 
opposed  to  war. 

REFUGEES  AND  IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 

Another  measure  on  which  die  Committee 
was  active  was  die  refugee  bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins  of  Utah.  As 
finally  passed,  the  bill  would  admit  214,000 
refugees,  expellees  and  escapees,  but  widi 
rather  serious  restrictions  on  procedure  and 
qualifications.  Clarence  E.  Pickett  testified 
on  brfialf  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  favor  of  more  generous  ad¬ 
mission  of  refugees. 

Staff  members  of  the  FCNL  were  in 
frequent  consultation  widi  drafters  of  a  bill 
proposing  fundamental  revision  of  the  Me 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act.  S.  2588  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  August  3,  1953 
by  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  and  seven 
other  Senators.  The  same  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  the  same  day  by  24  Representatives 
as  H.  R.  6820-6843.  However,  it  will 
probably  take  years  of  popular  education  to 
secure  thorough-going  revision  of  present 
immigration  provisions. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AND  OTHER  PROB¬ 
LEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL,  ECONOMIC 
AND  POLITICAL  COOPERATION 

In  June  1953,  Congress  again  considered 
the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree 
ments  Act,  to  give  the  President  audiority 
to  lower  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  in 
"bargaining”  with  odier  nations.  Peter  G. 
Franck  testified  on  May  18  in  favor  of  a 
more  liberal  trade  policy  and  long-range 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
The  Bill  as  finally  passed  was  a  compromise 
measure  extending  the  Act  for  one  year,  and 
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Largely  as  a  result  of  die  work  of  die 
continuation  committee,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32  was  introduced  on  June  3, 
1953,  sponsored  by  Senators  Ralph  E. 
Flanders,  John  J.  Sparkman  and  32  others. 
The  same  resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  132  and  133,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  on  July  14  by  Leslie  C  Arends 
of  Illinois  and  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas, 
who  were  joined  by  50  other  Representatives. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
after  consultation  widi  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State,  reported  out  a  revised, 
and  in  our  view  weakened,  form  of  die 
resolution  as  Senate  Resolution  130.  This 
was  brought  to  the  floor,  without  public 
hearings,  and  was  unanimously  passed  on 
July  29.  The  FCNL  has  been  pressing  for 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  early  in  1954  on  the  original 
resolution. 

President  Eisenhower’s  address  before 
the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on 
April  16,  1953,  and  his  appeal  on  Decembers 
before  the  United  Nations  for  an  inter¬ 
national  atomic  energy  pool  for  peaceful 
purposes  gave  added  impetus  to  the  question 
of  disarmament.  But  more  encouragement 
is  needed  by  public  opinion  in  die*  country 
to  enable  Ae  Administration  and  Congress 
to  push  forward  on  plans  for  world-wide 
disarmament. 

RIGHTS  OF  CONSCIENCE 

AnoAer  major  field  of  concern  of  Ae 
Friends  Committee  has  been  to  protect 
rights  of  conscience.  Members  of  Ae  staff 
conferred  with  officers  in  Ae  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Ae  Selective  Service  System, 
and  wiA  members  of  Ae  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  the  rights 
of  conscientious  objectors  under  Ae  doctors’ 
draft  when  extension  of  that  draft  was  first 
proposed.  Dr.  Joseph  Stokes  testified  on 
April  25  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  on  May  21  before  Ae  Senate 
Committee.  Largely  due  to  efforts  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Ae  Aree  historic  peace  churches 
—  Ae  Mennonites,  BreAren  and  Friends  — 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
N  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION - 
YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 


E.  RAYMOND  WILSON 


<  An  address  by  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Executive 
I  Secretary,  delivered  at  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
^  Dinner,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  — 
t  November  24,  1933 


In. 

spiritual  ideals  of  peace  and  justice  and  ^ 
brotherhood  to  the  political  and  legislative  de-  ^ 
cisions  of  our  government  and  in  particular  to  ^ 
those  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  ^ 
States.  How  wise  or  timely  or  effective  those 
efforts  have  been  in  the  final  analysis,  time  * 
and  history  and  God  must  determine.  ‘ 

I 

Starting  out  on  November  1,  1943,  as  the  1 
first  full-time  year-round  Protestant  committee  ^ 
concentrating  on  legislative  questions,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  , 
still  the  only  denominational  agency  combining 
continuous  activities  in  legislative  interview¬ 
ing  (popularly  known  as  "lobbying*’ ),  the  sup- 
plying  of  legislative  information  in  a  monthly 
newsletter,  and  the  first-hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  its  constituents  in 
the  country.  1 


We  hope  the  next  decade  will  see  not  only ! 
a  marked  expansion  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  but  also  in 
the  personnel  and  finances  allocated  by  the 
Protestant  churches  to  work  in  and  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  issues  before  the  Congress.  /  need 
not  remind  you  that  most  legislative  work  is 
done  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with  a 
wide  variety  of  non-governmental  organizations 
that  shape  public  opinion  on  a  given  question 
and  that  when  we  refer  to  actions  by  tbe  FCNL 
it  is  usually  witbin  the  framework  of  common 
endeavor. 


TEN  YEARS  IN  REVIEW 


During  the  last  ten  years  some  fifty  pieces 
of  legislation  have  been  supported  or  opposed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  the  humanitarian 
measires  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  re* 
building  of  a  war-devastated  world.  These  in¬ 
cluded,  among  others,  opposition  to  the  hunger 
blockade,  support  of  UNRRA,  various  economic 
aid  bills,  the  Marshall  Plan,  wheat  for  India 
and  Pakistan,  relief  for  Korea,  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund,  compensation  for  e- 
vacuated  Japanese-Americans,  and  the  use  of 
our  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad.  Three  years 
ago,  fifty-one  farmers  came  to  Washington  for 
ten  days  at  their  own  expense  for  an  agricultur¬ 
al  seminar  organized  by  the  Friends  Committee 
to  discuss  American  agricultural  policies,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  our  surpluses 
for  feeding  a  hungry  world. 

•  Second,  the  Committee  has  supported  the 
development  of  peaceful  means  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  Beginning  with  legislation 
looking  toward  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  activities  have  included  observing 
the  conference  at  San  Francisco  which  shaped 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  efforts  to  get 
at  that  time  some  of  the  changes  which  are  un¬ 
der  discussion  now.  The  Committee  has  sup¬ 
ported  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Court,  more  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  United  Nations  ^nd  the  specialized 
agencies,  more  use  of  the  United  Nations  in 
carrying  out  of  technical  assistance  and  in 
meeting  world  hunger  and  in  promoting  world 
health  and  stability,  advocating  universality 
of  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  and  its 
development  into  a  limited  world  federation 
capable  of  achieving  and  enforcing  world  dis¬ 
armament. 

•  Third,  the  FCNL  has  opposed  militarism, 
military  alliances  and  rearmament,  and  has 
worked  for  world  secirity  through  world  law  and 
universal  disarmament,  and  the  international 
abolition  of  conscription.  For  seven  years  it 
led  a  campaign  against  universal  military  train¬ 
ing  in  which  nearly  a  hundred  organizations 
participated  and  which  resulted  in  the  recom- 
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mittal  of  the  DMT  bill  in  March,  1952,  by  a 
vote  of  236  to  162  in  the  House  of  Represent* 


Instead  of  unilateral  military  intervention, 
regional  military  alliances  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  rearmament 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  military  conscription, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  military  in  Ameri* 
can  life,  it  has  striven  for  global  security 
through  complete  and  world-wide  disarmament. 
The  Committee  has  also  worked  since  the  sec* 
ond  day  of  the  Korean  war  for  seeking  the  end 
of  the  war  by  negotiation.  It  has  sought  to  de* 
fend  the  rights  of  conscience  in  a  world  of  mil¬ 
itary  compulsion.  There  has  been  notable  pro* 
gress  toward  such  recognition  by  Congress  in 
the  decade.  But  no  complete  freedom  of  con* 
science  can  be  achieved  short  of  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  institution  of  war.  The  Committee 
has  pushed  consideration  of  disarmament  res¬ 
olutions  by  Senators  McMahan  and  Tydings,and 
of  the  resolution  sponsored  this  year  by  34 
Senators  led  by  Senators  Flanders  and  Spark¬ 
man  and  by  more  than  50  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  including  Majority  Vl^hip 
Leslie  C.  Arends  and  Congressman  Brooks 
Hays. 

•  Fourth,  has  been  in  the  field  of  more  lib¬ 
eral  and  humane  immigration  legislation.  This 
has  included  working  for  the  displaced  persons 
bill,  for  the  main  features  of  the  Relief  Act  of 
1953  which  will  admit  214,000  refugees,  es 
capees  and  expellees,  support  of  the  Inter* 
national  Refugee  Organization  and  of  the  Unit* 
ed  Nations  High  Commissioner’s  Office  for 
Refugees,  and  opposition  to  the  more  restrict¬ 
ive  features  of  the  McCarran-^t'alter  Immigration 
Bill. 

•  Finally,  there  is  the  complicated  area  of 
civil  liberties.  The  Committee  was  active, 
along  with  other  organizations,  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing 
House  which  has  been  concerned  (1)  with  gov 
ernmental  invasions  of  our  civil  liberties.  (2) 
with  information  on  legislation  dealing  with  the 
advancement  of  civil  rights;  (3)  with  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  academic  freedom;  (4)  and  with  the 
development  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
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freedoms  on  a  world-wide  scale  through  the 
United  Nations  and  otherwise.  As  an  example 
of  another  type  of  activity  in  the  civil  liberties 
field,  the  FCNL  joined  twice  in  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  in  the  Thompson  restaurant  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  finally  ruled  against 
segregation  in  the  restaurants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


YOU  ARE  THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  LEGISLATION 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  is  not  a  staff  nor  an  office  in 
Washington,  although  it  has  both.  The 
Committee  is  all  of  you,  who  seek  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  to  make  responsible  use 
of  your  citizenship  and  join  in  the  process 
of  sharing  and  using  information  on  legis¬ 
lative  decisions  or  in  making  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  financially  possible.  Last  year  peo¬ 
ple  from  26  states  came  to  Washington  and 
visited  our  office  before  interviewing  their 
Congressmen  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  Every  month  for  ten  years 
a  Newsletter  has  gone  out  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  prospective  legislation.  A  voting 
record  has  been  prepared  by  the  Protestant 
agencies  following  each  two  year  session 
of  Congress  so  people  could  see  how  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  voted  in 
relation  to  every  other  member  of  Congress 
on  certain  record  votes. 


Over  the  Archives  Building  in  Washington  is 
this  inscription,  "What  is  Past  is  Prologue". 
On  many  of  the  problems  which  have  engaged 
the  Committee’s  attention  there  are  still  no 
final  or  satisfactory  solutions. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  NEXT  DECADE 

Some  of  the  opportunities  for  major  empha¬ 
sis  during  the  next  decade  might  be  summa¬ 
rized  as  follows: 

•  1.  The  transfer  from  a  world  of  violence 
to  a  world  of  law  and  government.  Possible 
consideration  of  UN  Charter  Revision  in  1955 
or  1956  is  only  one  focal  point  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  toward  reaching  the 
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goal  of  a  universal  organization  with  effective  t 
jurisdiction  over  the  disputes  which  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

•  2.  The  transfer  from  secirity  based  on  i 
arms  and  bombs  to  security  based  on  universal  < 
disarmament.  This  country  has  neither  the  wis*  j 
dom  nor  the  strength  to  continue  to  try  to  play  ] 
both  God  and  Caesar  to  the  whole  world.  Faced  ' 
as  we  are  with  revolutionary  Communism  and  I 
the  threats  to  totalitarian  aggression,  the  dif*  > 
ficulties  of  achieving  satisfactory  political 
settlements  and  workable  enforceable  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements  are  enormous.  This  is  certain¬ 
ly  one  of  the  biggest  political  steps  which 
mankind  has  ever  undertaken  to  make.  But 
general  disarmament  is  such  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  ; 
world  that  nothing  less  can  save  us  from  the  I 
threat  of  mutual  suicide. 

Tonight  there  are  more  than  19  million  men 
and  women  in  uniform  —  most  of  them  con¬ 
scripts  —  and  one  eighth  of  the  world’s  pro¬ 
duction  goes  to  maintain  them.  And  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race  who  are  hungry  can’t  i 
eat  guns  and  hydrogen  bombs.  In  the  United  I 
States  there  are  eleven  million  men  and  women  I 
in  military  service,  or  working  as  civilians  fork 
the  defense  establishment  or  engaged  in  pri-  B 
mary  defense  industries.  Every  five  of  you  who 
are  employed  are  supporting  a  sixth  who  carries 
a  gun  or  supplies  the  man  who  does. 

3.  Undergirding  this  task  of  building  insti¬ 
tutions  for  world  order  and  achieving  world¬ 
wide  disarmament  is  the  need  for  transforming 
our  world  neighborhood  into  a  brotherhood. 
Loving  care  for  people  as  people,  hating  the 
sin  and  evil  without  hating  the  sinner,  the 
healing  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  perhaps 
the  most  sharply  divided  world  in  history  —  I 
how  inadequate  we  are,  and  yet  how  essential  E 
the  need  for  such  an  attitude.  This  will  in-r 
elude  working  with  people  where  they  are  in  anlj 
expanded  technical  assistance  program,  shar-  E 
ing  our  supplies  with  a  famine-stricken  human-K 
ity,  resettling  the  dispossessed,  opening  our  I 
doors  wider  to  the  suffering  millions  seeking  I 
asylum,  meeting  communism  with  something  I 
much  more  sacrificial  and  personal  than  ora-  I 
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tions  on  the  “American  Way.” 

4.  A  fourth  challenge  is  to  build  securely 
the  economic  foundations  of  peace.  No  people 
really  want  charity  or  handouts.  They  want  to 
earn  their  own  way.  Our  capacity  to  sell  de¬ 
pends  increasingly  on  our  willingness  to  buy. 
How  fast  and  on  what  terms  can  the  whole 
world  be  brought  into  one  trading  area?  How 
fast  and  how  far  can  tariffs  and  embargoes  be 
lowered  or  eliminated? 

3.  And  last  in  this  short  and  incomplete 
list,  is  the  advancement  of  the  human  rights  of 
all  men,  the  elimination  of  second  class  siti- 
zenship,  or  second  rate  opportunities  in  educa¬ 
tion,  in  employment,  in  housing  and  in  the  earn¬ 
ed  respect  of  their  fellow  men. 


And  what  is  the  twentieth  century  equiv¬ 
alent  of  those  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
his  second  inaugural  address?  “If  there  be 
any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union 
or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.”  And  yet 
where  is  the  emphasis  today  on  reason  to  com- 
j  bat  error  of  opinion? 

In  a  world,  teetering  on  the  brink  of  hydro¬ 
gen  war,  using  its  precious  substance  and  its 
even  more  precious  manpower  in  forging  the  in¬ 
struments  of  cataclysmic  death,  crying  for 
bread  and  trade  and  human  dignity  and  human 
freedom,  may  we  close  with  a  quotation  from 
“Near  the  Brink”  by  L.P.  Jacks.  On  page  111 
he  says: 

“It  is  conceivable  that  a  wave  of  illumina¬ 
tion  might  suddenly  sweep  over  the  world  in 
which  the  nations  would  see  the  folly  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  abandon  it  by  common  con¬ 
sent  for  a  better  way  of  promoting  peace  than 
the  para  bellum  way  of  stretching  the  war¬ 
making  tensions  to  their  breaking  point.  .  .  All 
the  great  revolutions  of  history  have  taken  the 
world  by  surprise.  .  .  Release  from  the  present 
^  reign  of  terror,  which  could  be  the  greatest  rev- 
folution  of  all,  will,  perhaps  be  no  exception. 
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It  is  not  impossible;  jneanwhile  let  us  regard  it 
as  possible,  and  do  what  we  can  to  hasten  its 
coming,  indifferent  to  mockery  and  undaunted 
by  failure.” 


A  limited  number  of  additional  copies  may  be ' 
obtained  from  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  104  C  Street,  Northeast] 
Washington  2,  D.C. 
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